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The Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Life and Writings of William 
Livingston. By Theodore Sedgwick, Jr. New 
York, Harpers, 1833. 

The life of this eminent man, who raised his 
family name to a distinction and popularity from 
which it has not declined, might, we must sup- 
pose, have been rendered not only more instruct- 
ive but more interesting—the principal virtue of 
a biography. As it is, there is but little to gra- 
tify the reader in the contemplation of his cha- 
racter or talents. The first indeed, is scarcely 
developed in individual anecdote, and the display 
of the last appears to have been confined to mat- 
ters of very limited interest, for very little of his 
sayings or doings is shown at that period upon 
which his claims to extended fame must rest 
alone—the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and subsequently. The late biogra- 
phies of our distinguished countrymen are not so 
executed as to please the reader, or to gain 
much reputation for the author. In the hands 
of men of philosophy, or of strong feelings, or of 
much historical knowledge and reflection, many 
of them might be rendered in the highest degree 
attractive and instructive; but except the late 
life of Chief Justice Jay, not one of them appears 
to be written by a man who dared to think, feel, 
or speak, for himself. In almost all of them 
there is a foolish idea that the hero may be made 
more interesting by keeping back his strong 
traits or peculiarities, his marks of character or 
of mind, or policy, or philosophy, when they do 
not happen to concur with the present tendencies 
of the natien, and by making him as much as 
possible to resemble the men who float in un- 
questioned popularity. ‘Thus, for instance, 
those strong traits of sense, of character, and of 
political dispositions which rendered Governeur 
Morris one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, and of the most intellectual and sagacious 
in this country, are almost concealed; or, when 
developed of necessity, their forced display is 
accompanied with a kind of apologetic whine, 
lest the editor should be thought to partake of 
the sin of his heresies, forgetting, in the first 
on. that if his work were well executed, the 





last idea in the head of any reader would be of 
the author, and in the second, that such timidity 
utterly mars the very design of the work, that of 
exhibiting the personal character of the subject. 
We want to know the individual, not the class ; 
and we take no pleasure in finding all who 
achieved our independence, or who framed our 
government, described as exactly alike, and as 


having but one sentiment and opinion, when we) 
know that in the nature of things, and from the | it in 
truth that will make its way, there were at that,/in a provincial government. 


as at all other times of political excitement, 
many opinions, many prejudices, many intrigues, 
and many schemes of personal ambition. 

These remarks do not apply to the work be- 
fore us, in as much as Mr. Livingston appears 
to have been one of that class which is not apt 
to lose popularity by opposition to popular de- 
sire; but even in his life there was one event 
which certainly brings with it no intrinsic shame, 
and vet which is not properly treated by his bio- 
grapher. It appears that he did not sign the 
Declaration of Independence. Now, that this 
proceeded from a sense of right we do not think 
can be doubted by any one who observes his 
steadfast attachment both before and afterwards 
to American liberty. And as it was no stain, 
we think that his biographer would have done 
more credit to his subject if he had detailed the 
ostensible or real reasons upon which Governor 
Livingston founded himself. It is known that 
many of the soundest and most able patriots of 
the time coincided with Governor Livingston. 
Robert Morris said it was premature—Franklin 
disapproved of it, and Mr. Dickinson of Penn- 
sylvania withdrew from congress on the very 
ground. As Governor Livingston was in con- 
gress at the time, it is impossible to blink the 
question: and as his conduct before and after- 
wards proves him to be a sound patriotic man, 
above all mean and selfish desires, of which the 
confidence reposed in him by General Washing- 
ton is a sufficient proof, we cannot conceive why 
his peculiar views on this subject should not be 
given to increase the historical knowledge and 
opinions of posterity. 

Mr. Livingston was the first of his family who 
rose to great distinction, though some of them 
had been previously men of note in their day. It 
would be difficult to name a family which having 
attained equal eminence, north of Mason’s and 








Dixon’s line, has preserved it fur so long a time 


saneiiiannsisinemmnminmmanal 
as this. Their prominence is attributable partly 
to their wealth, partly to their education, but 
most, we apprehend, to their acuteness and feel- 
ings in politics, which have always enabled them 
to perceive and accompany the popular disposi- 
tion. Governor Livingston was bred a lawyer, 
and rose to reputation in his profession. He 
was a decided enemy to people in power, whe- 
ther in religion or politics, and in this he was 
under that influence which is always observable 
It is a characteris- 
tic of a colony, that the most able and patriotic 
men, in this differing entirely from their condi- 
tion in the parent state, are generally found in 
the opposition. The representative governor 
or viceroy of a colony must generally be selfish, 
designing and arbitrary—a great man sent out 
from court favour, or to carry into effect the 
views of the minister at home, unacquainted 
with and careless of the feelings, happiness or 
prosperity of the nation which he is to govern, 
and more apt to drive prominent natives into op- 
position by his jealousy, than to attract them by 
his confidence or wisdom. Such has been the 
ease in all provinces, and such it was in this 
country particularly. Almost all our distinguish- 
ed men were in bitter hostility to the government. 
The life of Governor Livingston was passed in 
quarrels and bickerings, now of no moment, be- 
cause then limited to the day, and without conse- 
quence—such, for instance, as the charter and 
administration of the college in New York, the 
establishment of episcopacy, &c. But the first 
cause of political distinction probably was his 
just and manly resistance to a harsh and unne- 
cessary assumption of power on the part of the 
Royal Lieutenant Governor Colden, of which 
the account is thus given :— 

“ Towards the close of the year 1764, a controversy 
of great interest to the colony grew up, which, as Mr, 
Livingston took an active share in it, I may be allowed 
to trace from the beginning. 

“ An action brought by Thomas Forsey against Wad- 
dell Cunningham for assault and battery, was tried at 
the October term of the Supreme Court, and a verdict 
found for the plaintiff, with 15001. damages. A motion 
for a new trial on the ground of excessive damages was 
denied. 

“In this stage of the cause, there being, it appears, 
no pretence of error on the part of the court, Robert R. 
Waddell, acting under a power of attorney from the de- 
fendant, the counsel previously employed refusing to 
take any further steps unknown to the law, moved to 
enter an appeal to the governor and council, who exer- 
cised a well established and familiar jurisdiction as a 
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Court of Errors. The judge disallowed the entry, say- 
ing he should not object to a writ of error, but that he 
knew of no appeal from the verdict of a jury. ; 

“ The unprecedented application of Waddell, which, 
had it been successful, must have gone far to take the 
decision of facts from under the control of a jury, 
found more favour in the eyes of Lieutenant-governor 
Colden, who, basing himself upon the literal meaning 
of the word “ appeal,” as contained in one of the royal 
instructions, granted an order to arrest all further pro- 
ceedings in the cause. The chief justice, Horsmanden, 
disregarded the command, and perfected the judgment; 
but the clerk, daunted or embarrassed by this novel 
writ, refused to seal the execution. The lieutenant- 
governor now issued another instrument, commanding 
a return of the record and proceedings before himself 
in council, “for the better enabling the said governor 
and council to determine the matter of the said ver- 
dict.” 

“ This writ came before all the judges in turn, and 
each with a most honourable firmness, refused to allow 
any return to it whatever, and cach delivered his writ- 
ten opinion against the proceeding. These documents, 
which were shortly after printed, lay great stress on the 
unconstitutionality of this endeavour to set aside a ver- 
dict, and on the impossibility of making any sufficient 
return of evidence. It is not the first time that the 
chosen guardians of the law have preserved their trust 
inviolate, and that even the grasp of power has failed 
to soil the purity of the judicial ermine. 

“ For the satisfaction of the council, as it seems, the 
opinions of the most eminent advocates of the New 
York bar were now taken. Mr. Livingston delivered 
his against the course pursued by the governor, in 
which Smith junior, Scott, Duane, and John Tabor 
Kempe, attorney-general (though the last somewhat 
less explicitly) concurred. 

“ Colden, still remaining of his original opinion, urged 
the measure upon the council on the grounds, that the 
appeal was warranted by the royal instructions; that 
no writ of error could lie in the American colonies, be- 
cause they were not parcel of the realm of England, 
and that jury trials were often an imperfect mode of 
arriving attruth. The council, however, upon a second 

etition addressed immediately to them, in January, 

765, unanimously refused to take any steps whatever. 
In this position, the hands of both plaintiff and defend- 
ant tied up, the matter rested for some time. 

“The mind of Mr. Livingston had, however, been 
roused, and on the 28th of February, 1765, he com- 
menced a sefivs of papers entitled “The Sentinel,” 
published in Holt's New York Weekly Post Boy. He 
appears to have received some assistance in their com- 
position, and not improbably from his former coadju- 
tors. The first numbers are devoted exclusively to the 
legal questions arising out of Forsey’s case; but 3002 
branching off, he touches upon most of the prominent 
topics of the day.” 

The controversy in which he was engaged 
respecting the establishment of a bishopric, 
arose from a fear lest one sect being of the re- 
ligion established in the mother country, should 
possess a greater influence than his own—for, in 
the point to be gained, there was nothing intrin- 
sically impolitic or arrogant; but we refer to 
this principally that we may quote the words in 
which the quarrel has since been described by 
one of whom the charity, of which he speaks, is 
a trait exalting his mild and holy character as 
nearly to perfection as our human ideas can 
conceive. 

“In regard to the motives of the parties in the dis- 
pute,” says Bishop White, when speaking of the angry 
dissensions on the subject of the establishment of an 
episcopate in the colonies, “there are circumstances 
which charity may apply to the most favourable con- 
clusions. As the episcopal clergy disclaimed the de- 
signs and the expectations of which they were accused, 
and asthe same was done by their advocates on the 
other side of the water, particularly by the principal of 
them, the great and good Archbishop Secker, they 
ought to be supposed to have had in view an episcopacy 
purely religious, On the other hand, as their oppo- 
nents laid aside their resistance of the religious part of it, 
as soon as American independence had done away all 

litical danger, if it before existed, it ought to be be- 


ston produced on this subject, were worthy of 
his uncompromising spirit of opposition, and 
their influence both in England and in this coun- 
try, in destroying the plan, may be taken as proof 
of his talents. 

In 1772, Mr. Livingston retired from practice 
and from New York to Elizabeth Town, New 
Jersey, resolving, as it would almost seem, in 
common with all of the great men who figured 
at the period of Independence, to devote himself 
to farming and toa quiet life. This was a very 
fashionable desire at that day. General Wash- 
ington always sighed for home. Mr. Jefferson, 
to take his own word, was in Jove with nothing 
but his pease and clover; and Mr. Livingston 
was‘ infected by the same disposition ; but their 
countrymen appear to have had the sagacity to 
perceive their merit, or the wit to doubt their 
professions ; and accordingly after due coyness, 
Mr. Livingston, like the rest, was forced to go 
forward upon a scene of trouble and danger. 
In his life from this time forward, Mr. Living- 
ston exhibits a public virtue without taint, and a 
fortitude and self-devotion almost Roman. Mr. 
Livingston was, as he says, three quarters Dutch, 
and, in common with a large part of the popula- 
tion of New York, must have been ina great 
measure wanting in those feelings towards Eng- 
land, which naturally prevailed in the states set- 
tled and peopled entirely by her natives. Though 
he did not concur with those who thought that 
the time for independence had arrived, yet as 
soon as the declaration was made, he abandoned 
the particular opinions of expediency which he 
had held, and at once accepted a military com- 
mand in New Jersey, which he so exercised, that 
many attempts were made, by the express orders 
of the British commanders, to seize but not to 
injure his person. He does not appear to have 
been actually in the field, for in 1776 his duties 
became principally civil, as he was then elected 
Governor of New Jersey. He remained in this 
office until his death in 1790, a long period for 
one man in this country, and at that turbulent 
time, to retain one office; and a proof equally 
of his own worth, and of the good sense of the 
people in retaining him. At the same time it 
must have required some political management 
to preserve his station, and in this he does not 
appear to have been deficient. 

While general and governor, frequent appli- 
cations were made to him to permit the ingress 
of persons from New York, while the British 
army lay there, and these he appears always to 
have refused. We may here introduce a letter 
written by one in whose fate Mr. Livingston had 
so far an interest, that he had received him, a 
poor boy coming from the West Indies, and had 
placed him at school. He did not then antici- 
pate the height to which he would rise. 

“To this period also belongs an incident which is so 
strongly illustrative of the character of several of the 
agents of the revolution, that I cannot refrain from al- 
lotting to it considerable space. Some ladies residing 
in New York, friends and relatives of Governor Living- 
ston’s family, applied to his daughter to use her influ- 
ence with her father to obtain for them leave to pass a 
short time with her in New Jersey. Miss Livingston 
knowing her father’s rales on this subject, and well 
aware of his inflexibility to such applications, addressed 
herself to Alexander Hamilton, then an aid-de-camp of 
General Washington, with a request that he would pro- 
cure the requisite permission from the commander-in- 
chief. To this application Hamilton retarned the fol- 
lowing answer. 


“TO MISS LIVINGSTON. 





Fioved that in their former professed apprehensions they 
were sincere.” 


The pamphlets and papers which Mr. Living- 











“I can hardly forgive an application to my humanity, 
to induce me to exert my influence in an affair in whieh 





ladies are concerned ; and especially when you are of 


the party. Had you to, wy fhawdattp, or to 
my gallantry, it would have been irresistible. 1 should 
have thought myself bound to have set prudence and 
policy at defiance, and even to have attacked windmills 
in your ladyship’s service. I am uot sure, but my ita- 

ination would have gone so far as to have fancied 

ew York an enchanted castle—the three ladies 80 many 
fair damsels ravished from their friends, and held in 
captivity by the spells of some wicked magician—Ge- 
neral Clinton, a huge giant, placed as keeper of the 
gates, and myself a valorous knight, destined to be their 
champion and deliverer. 

“But when, instead of availing yourself of so much 
better titles, you appealed to the cold, general principle 
of humanity, I confess I felt myself mortified, and de- 
termined, by way of revenge, to mortify you in turn. 
I resolved to show you, that all the elequence of your 
fine pen could not tempt our Fabius to do wrong; and 
avoiding any representation of my own, I put your let- 
ter into his hands, and let it speak for itself. I knew, 
indeed, this would expose his resolution to a severer 
trial than it could experience in any other way, and I 
was not without my fears for the event; but if it should 
decide against you, I anticipated the triumph of letting 
you see your influence had failed. 

“TI congratulate myself on the success of my scheme; 
for though there was a harder struggle upon the occa- 
sion, between inclination and duty, than it would be for 
his honour to tell; yet he at last had the courage to 
determine, that as he could not indulge the ladies with 
consistency and propriety, be would not run the risk of 
being charged with a breack ef both. This he desired 
me to tell you, though, to be sure, it was done in a dif- 
ferent manner, interlarded with many essurances of bis 
great desire to oblige you, and of his regret that he 
could not do it in the present case, with a deal of stuff 
of the same kind, which I have too good an opinion of 
your understanding to reptat. 

“T shall therefore only tell you, that whether the go- 
vernor and the general are more honest, or more per- 
verse, than other people, they have a very odd knack 
of thinking alike; and it happens in the present case, 
that they both equally disapprove the intercourse you 
mention, and have taken pains to discourage it. I shall 
leave you to make your own reflections upon this, with 
only one more observation, which is, that the ladies for 
whom you apply would have every claim to be grati- 
fied, were it not that it would operate as a bad prece- 
dent. 

“ But before I conclude, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain one point. This refusal supposes that the ladies 
mean only to make a visit and return to New York. 
If it should be their intention to remain with us, the 
case will be altered. There will be no rule against 
their coming out, and they will be an acquisition. But 
this is subject to two provisos-—lst, that they are not 
found guilty of treason, or any misdemeanor, punish- 
able by the laws of the state, in which case the |general 
can have no power to protect them; and, 2dly, that the 
ladies on our side do not apprehend any inconvenience 
from increasing their number. 

“ Trifling apart, there is nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to have been able to serve Miss Living- 
ston and her friends on this occasion, but circumstances 
really did not permit it. I am persuaded she has too 
just an opinion of the general’s politeness not to be 
convinced that he would be happy to do any thing 
which his public character would justify, in an affair 
so interesting to the tender feelings of so many ladies. 
The delicacy of her own ideas will casily comprehend 
the delicacy of his situation—she knows the esteem of 
her friend, “ A. Hamu.ton. 


“The general and Mrs. Washington present their 
compliments. 
“ Head-quarters, March 18th.” 


Mr. Livingston was in favour of the constitu- 
tion, and a supporter of Washington. As a 
token of the tenderness of his domestic feelings, 
and particularly of his affection for the object of 
his early love, we cannot omit to quote the fol- 
lowing letter, written when he was about 63, 
and in which there is so much touching sim- 
plicity. 

“During the spring of this year, Mrs. Livingston, 
who had been an invalid for some time, and who con- 
tinued such till her death, went to Lebanon, in the state 
of New York, hoping to derive some benefit from its 
waters, which were even then crowded by the believers 
in their virtue; and here, though it is of a later date, 
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may be most properly introduced a letter to her from 
her husband, in answer to one in which she had re- 
proached him for‘not oftener writing. It shows with 
what tender solicitude he watched over her health, and 
how little the first warmth of his affection was abated 
by years of absence and absorbing occupation. 
* Trenton, 4th March, 1786. 

“ My peat, DEAR Susax, 

“ Considering that for near a fortnight after I arrived 
here, I was so indisposed, as scarcely to be able to hold 
a pen in my hand, and that notwithstanding my indis- 

ition, | wrote you two letters before I received yours 
of the 27th February, which came to my hands this 
day, and that during all that time I was every day anxi- 
ous in enquiring after your health from every body that 
came from our part of the country, you have greatly 
distressed me by ascribing my silence to my want of 
affection to you. 

* * * x + * 

“P.S. If I was to live to the age of Methusalem, I 
believe I should not forget a certain flower that I once 
saw in a certain garden; and however that flower may 
have since faded, towards the evening of that day, I 
shall always remember how it bloomed in the morning; 
nor shall I ever love it the less for that decay whic 
the most beautiful and fragrant flowers are subject to 
in the course of nature. I repeat it in this postscript, 
that I love you most affectionately, and when I return 
I will by my attentions and assiduities give you.the 
greatest demonstrations possible of the sincerity of this 
my declaration. After this, I hope you will not so far 
forget your friend and lover, as not to acquaint him as 
often as you conveniently can of the state of your health, 
which I still hope and pray may be perfectly restored.” 

Mr. Livingston’s character is thus drawn by 
his biographer. 

“In his family, Livingston was a fond husband, and 
a generous father, ready at all times to make every sa- 
crifice which the welfare of his children demanded ; 
while at the same time it is not to be denied that a 
temper, originally irritable,and rendered more so by the 
difficulties and responsibility of his situation, was some- 
times less restrained in his domestic circle, than where 
it was checked by the presence of strangers. An ex- 
treme sensitiveness to noise ; an occasional unwilling- 
ness to converse when not excited by society; and a 
sensibility more quickly manifested with regard to tri- 
fling vexations than serious evils, sometimes threw a 
gloom over the fireside of Liberty Hall; but these origi- 
nal defects of temper, which not even his habitual reli- 
gious feeling could thoroughly eradicate, were all for- 
gotten by his family in their sense of his affection, ge- 
nerosity, and sympathy in their happiness. ‘Nam Phe- 
dro nihil elegantius, nihil humanius, sed stomachabatur 
senex, si quid asperius dixeram.’* The same inherent 
nervousness may be discerned in his timidity on the 
water; and perhaps ig his susceptibility on the subject 
of the attempts to waylay him. No want of moral 
courage or firmness can, however, be traced in his ac- 
tions ; these sallies of temper were never allowed to in- 
flence his conduct. The drafts of his answers to per- 
tinacious applicants, for passes or other improper pri- 
vileges, exhibit striking, and sometimes laughable dis- 
crepancies between the first outbreak of his petulance 
at being obliged to repeat an answer, already in more 
than one shape repeatedly given, and the alterations 
made in cooler moments.” 

The work might bave tended quite as much 
to the fame of both author and subject if reduced 
to half its size. It is well enough written in 
point of style, but loaded with utteriy uninter- 


esting matter. 
* Cic. Nat. Deor. i. 33. 





A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Mis. 
cellaneous Papers of Benjamin Franklin, now 

for the first time published.—12mo. pp. 295. 

Boston. Charles Bowen. 

This little book is a welcome visiter on our 
Ebrary table. Though certainly among those 
who believe Dr. Franklin has received more 
credit than is his due, in relation to the establish- 
ment, and so forth, of the public institutions of 
Philadelphia, we are fully prepared io acquiesce 
With the decision of the world,.as te the stand- 
ing he shall take among the literati and the great 
in talent. ‘These letters admit us to the secret 





recesses of his heart, and exhibit him in the every 
day rélations of husband, father, and friend.— 
Though many of the epistles will be deemed tri- 
fling by the general reader, their insertion was 
perhaps necessary to the object Mr. Sparks, the 
editor, had in view; he remarks: ** We have 
here the records of a correspondence, with differ- 
ent persons, for nearly half a century; and we 
perceive, from beginning to end, a lively and 
continued interest in his early friendships, undi- 
minished by time—unaltered by circumstances. 
* * * The miscellaneous pieces, which form 
the second part of the volume, are of another 
cast, but not less valuable—as indicating, in 
pointed language, the political opinions of Frank- 


lin at an important crisis ; and as affording tri-| 


umphant proofs of his patriotism, at a time when 
it has suited the purposes of his enemies to 


represent him as having been a wavering friend, | 


if not a secret foe, to the cause of his country.” 

The letters are addressed to various members 
of his family and friends, and some to John Paul 
Jones, &c. &c. The following extract of one, 
dated Passy, Oct. 25, 1779, to a relation in 
America, is all that we can find room for to-day: 

“TT neceived your kind letter of Feb. 14, the contents 
of which gave me a kind of melancholy satisfaction. 
The greater ease you will now enjoy makes some com- 
pensation in my mind for the unaccountable circum- 
stance that brought it about. I hope you will have no 
more affliction of that kind ; and that, after so long and 
stormy a day, your evening may be serene and pleasant. 

“The account you have had of the vogue I am in 
here has some truth in it. Perhaps, few strangers in 
France have had the good fortune to be so universally 
popular; but the story you allude to, mentioning ‘ me- 
chanie rust,’ is totally without foundation. But one is 
not always to expect being always in fashion. I hope, 
however, to preserve, while I stay, the regard you 
mention of the French ladies; for their society and 
conversation, when I have time to enjoy them, are ex- 
tremely agreeable.” 

On the whole, though the present volume may 
be but a small contribution to the literature of 
the country, it is a work we are glad to see, pub- 
lished; as every thing that can be preserved of 
our revolutionary characters, and great men, is 
valuable. Family papers in America are too 
soon dispersed; and those who would keep for 
posterity the treasures of this kind they may 
chance to possess, will do well to print them, or 
consign them to a public-iastitution: in the revo- 


number of home returns not yet sent in—of 
subscriptions going on in the East and West In- 
dies, America, and the Continent—and the 
whole amount required being only 17,000/.— 


there is no doubt of the plan being speedily car- 
ried into effect. 


We find the following in a late London Lite- 
rary Gazette : 


‘The specimen of Parley’s Magazine, from 
Boston, has reached us, and is a very pretty 
sample of American cheap periodicals, both in 
its cuts and literary instructive contents.” 


Hayn, the bookseller of Berlin, is said to have 
engaged thirty-seven of the most distinguished 
| authors residing in the city to compose a work 
on the capital, similar to the Cent-et-Un of Paris. 


—>— 
VARIETIES. 
FOREIGN. 

A London bookseller is said to be in possession of near- 
ly two hundred original autograph letters and poems of 
Robert Burns, many of which have never been pub- 
lished, and ‘are full of genius and eccentricity. The 
whole were pvidently unknown to Dr. Currie, Mr. Cro- 
mek, Mr. Lockhart, or any of the biographers or editors 
of the works of Burns. 


A copy of Cicero, with large margins, has been found 
in a library at Orleans, with inore than 4000 M. 8. 
emendations, by the celebrated Henry Stephens, and 
by another philologist whose hand writing cannot be 
identified. 

Natural History.—A very valuable museum of speci- 
mens in natural history, collected by the late Rev. Mr. 
Guilding with unwearied zeal and great cost, is shortly 
expected to arrive from the West Indies. It is very 
extensive, and well worthy of the attention of those de. 
voted to these objects. 

Miniatures.—The monks who practised this style of 
art, in illuminating missals and other manuscripts, 
were called illuminatores, and also miniatores, from the 
quantity of minium used by them—red being a predo- 
minant colour in their compositions. Hence, accord- 
ing to some, the origin of the term miniature; but, 
perhaps, ninety-nine persons in a hundred would be 
content with the more obvious derivation and meaning 
assigned to it by Shakespeare—a minute picture; a 
“ portrait in little.” 

Bombast.—Dr. Johnson and his learned editor have 
omitted one probable derivation of this word, which 
deserves a place after that which they have given. 
Baumbast is the German neme for that rind or inner 
bark of trees used by the ancient Romans as writing- 
paper, and by them called liber.—a term extended to 
the books originally written on this material; which, 








lutions of trade, the next heir may consign them 
to the hammer or the fire. Numerous as we | 
remember the letters of Washington to have 
been in the private drawers of many of our; 
friends, very few now remain, even for the 
curious in autographs. 
dij’ 5 
London Zoological Society. 

Among the most successful enterprises in 
England, may be enumerated the establishment 
of the Zoological Society’s Gardens. In May) 
the anniversary meeting of the society took | 
place, when it appeared that the total amount | 
of receipts for the year amounted to the almost 
incredible sum of upwards of 13,0001.; the visit- 
ers to the gardens and museum, nearly 226,000; 
the number of fellows, 2,330; besides foreign 
and corresponding members, to the amount of 
142, in various parts of the world. Afier some 
conversation, the meeting divided on the ques- 
tion of closing the garden door on Sunday:— 
sixty-nine persons voted for closing it, and eighty- 
nine for keeping it open as heretofore. 


Between 8000 and 9000). have been realised 
to the Abbottsford subscription, and a great 





from its bulk and fragility, would, after the invention 
of paper, fall into contempt. Alas! the opprobrium 
which the term now conveys, might be extended to 
very many libraries of goodly folios et infra, of much 
later date than that of Don Quixote. 

An Exact Man.—A pedlar, eighty years old, has 
lately died, who was the most exact man in Great Bri- 
tain. Not long since, a traveller stopped at a small 
inn in Cornwall, and secing a bird roasting by the fire, 
he requested to have it served up for his dinner. “ You 
cannot have it, sir,” replied the innkeeper ; “ it is cook- 
ing for Mr. Scott.” “ And is he here waiting for it?” 
“ No, sir; but six months ago he passed this way, and 
told me to have a bird ready for his dinner to-day, at 
two o’clock ; and Mr. Scott was never known to fail in 
any appointment.” As he spoke he looked out of the 
window gand exclaimed, “‘ here comes Mr, Scott, now; I 
must run out and take bis horse!” 

“ Wanted, a good Neighbour.”—Such was the adver- 
tisement that appeared in the Morning Post last week. 
It detailed the divers advantages of the situation—-how 
there were both butcher and baker in the village—also 
seven families of conservative principles ; and conclud- 
ing by observing that the applicant was expected to be 
equally open respecting his circumstances and man- 
ners. We should think the answers must be alike 
amusing and embarrassing: for quere, would our own 
report of nen nner pps i poe sans Se be 
ourselves have thoughts ising, ve a 
mind to answer the 1: hammer Tow 2 our readers 
will vouch for how very agreeable we always are, 
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The Gi ap. sh: Russian writer has recently 
pablisbed s » of all known languages and their dia- 
lects; according to which there arc 937 Asiatic, 587 
European, 226 African, and 1264 American languages 
and dialects —German Journal? 

From the Mela sur les Langues, Dialectes, et 
Patois, lately published in Paris, it appears that the 
French is spoken by 29,000,000 of inhabitants, and in 
more than 70 dialects. Of the remaining population, 
1,400,000 speak .German, 1,050,000 Celtic, 188,000 the 
Basque, as many the Italian, and 177,000 the Flemish. 

Goethe’s posthumous works, which will appear in 
the course of a few months, amount to no fewer than 
15 volumes in 8vo.; so that the complete edition of the 
whole including the 40 volumes already published, will 
consist of 55 volumes. The continuation of Faust, and 
of his auto-biography, including that portion which, 
by its omission, interrupted the regular progress of the 
narrative, will no doubt form the most interesting part 
of his literary legacy. 

Trish rtee-—* There, leave the entrenchment, 
and go and teil your captain that you are the idlest 
rascal in the regiment.”—* Please your honour, you 
would not have me go with a lie in my mouth?” 

March of Intellect —A. Denizoff, the hetman of the 
Don Cossacks, has established a reading-room and 
literary institution at Neutscherkesk, one of the princi- 
pal towns in their country. 

It is a eurious fact that the students of the University 
of Edinburgh have subscribed to raise a sum of forty 
guineas, which is to be given to the author of the best 
essay on the influence of the discovery of America. 





A new Orreryes-We understand that the Orrery al- 
luded to in the following paragraphs from the Lancas- 
ter Republican, has reached this city: 

Doctor Abner Thomas, of this city, aided by the me- 
chanical ingenuity of his son, William, has, after great 
labour and expense, completed a splendid Orrery, on the 
vertical principle, which conveys a more perfect idea of 
the relative positions and motions of the heavenly bodies 
than any piece of mechanism we have ever beheld. It 
was submitted by the doctor last week to the examina- 
tion of a number of our citizens, upon which occasion 
he delivered a lecture upon the science of Astronomy, 
which he instructively illustrated by reference to the 
Orrery, beautifully illuminated, representing the Sun, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
Herschell, revolving on their axles, and the planets, ac- 
companied by their respective moons, revolving round 
the sun. 

As a means of impressing upon the mind, immediate- 
ly, a comprehensive idea of the solar system, by de- 
monstration, which oral or written descriptions cannot 
possibly convey, we view this Orrery as a valuable ac. 
quisition to the science of astronomy, and as opening 
an easy avenue to its study, which has hitherto been 
closed to all but the severe and secluded student. In 
fact, it places within the power of every individual to 
obtain at one glance an acquaintance with those won- 
ders of creation, which, while it humbles us in our own 
estimation, places us at a more awful distance from the 
Great Being who orders and controls. 

To Doctor Thomas and his son, to whose ingenuity 
and industry we are indebted for this splendid piece of 
mechanism, we wish that remuneration which their pa- 
tient exertions in the cause of science so richly deserves. 


i 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In press, and speedily will be published in London, 
Zophiel ; or the Bride of Seven, a piece by Maria del 
Oceidente, dedicated to Robert Southey, Esq., L. L. D., 
who has expressed the highest opinion of the genius 
displayed in the poem. 

A new memoir of Felix Neff is in preparation. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated into English prose, has 
just appeared. 

Also, a new work on the West Indies, entitled Three 
Months in Jamaica, in 1832, comprising a residence of 
seven weeks on a sugar plantation. By Henry White- 
ley. We may expect the British press to teem with 
similar productions. 

A new edition of Plato’s Phedo, with a revised text, 
and varioram notes. 

Santa Maria, by Mr. Nugent Taylor. 

Ilistorical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from the 
pe Conquost to the Nineteenth Century, by J. H. 

en. 





Key & Biddle have published an edition, in one neat 
duodecimo volume, of “ The Happiness of the Blessed,” 
the well known work of Dr. Mant, Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor. 

A Narrafive of a residence at the Court of London. 
By Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy Extraordinarv and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, 
from 1817 to 1825, has just been issued by Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. We shall take an early opportunity to 
review it, 

Mrs. S. Hart, at her fancy store, South Third street, 
sells a sheet of very amusing “ Illustrations to Hood’s 
Comic Annual.” 

Dr. Eberle of the Ohio Medical College, is about to 
publish a treatise on the physical education and dis- 
eases of children’ 

The Careys have just issued Mrs, Stickney’s Pictures 
of Private Life. 

The Harpers have just issued the ninth and the tenth 
numbers of the “ Boys and Girls’ Library of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge.” The first contains the third 
volume of Tales from American History, by the author 
of Popular Lessons, and relates to the conquest of Mexico 
and Pera. The other is devoted to an abstract of the 
Life of Columbus, embellished with appropriate engrav- 
ings. 


—>— 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN MAY—CONTINUED. 


Mary of Burgundy, by the author of Darnley,” &c. 
&c. 3 vols.—Montgomery’s (James) Lectures on Poetry 
and General Literature—Lardner’s Cabinet .Cyclope- 
dia, vol. XLII, (Manufactures in Metal, vol. ii. Iron 
and Steel).—Lives of English Female Worthies, by 
Mrs. John Sandford —An Introduction to Geology, by 
Robert Bakewell, a new edition, greatly enlarged, 1 vol. 
8vo.—The Flora of Oxfordshire, by Richard Walker.— 
Lucien Greville, a novel, by a Cornet; with etchings 
by George Cruikshank, 3 vols.—The Field-Book ; or 
Sports and Pastimes of the United Kingdom, 1 vol.— 
Blakey’s History of Moral Science.—Life of Dr. A. 
Clarke, vol. ii. 8vo—The Bondman; being the fifth 
volume of the Library of Romance.—-Prometheus 
Bound; translated from the Greek.—Principles of 
Geology, by C. Lyell, vol. iii. 8vo.--Godolphin, a no- 
vel, 3 vols. 


oe 


New American Pudlications. 


A new edition of Salathiel has just been published, 
and is for sale by the booksellers. 

Pickering’s is. “ Reports of cases argued and 
determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, by Octavius Pickering, vol. x. 

The Buccaneers, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, author of 
Sketches of Irish Character, &c. Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 

New Music.—Variations Brilliantes sur l’air favor 
* Dalla Gieja e dal Piacere,” de Bellini; composees 
pour le Piano Forte par J.C. Vicreek. 


Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, &c., with the embellish- 
ments sung by Madame Cinti Damoreau, arranged as 
Fantasias for the Piano Forte, by Adolphe Adam. 

A beautiful edition of D’israeli’s Curiosities of Li- 
terature, in 3 vols,, reached our table too late for notice 
this week. 

Galt’s novel, * The Stolen Child,” being the fourth 
volume of the Library of Romance, is pronounceed a 
total failure in London. 

Young 
Alroy, has called forth so many amusing sallies at the 
expense of the author, that it seems to be completely 
written down. It was a book to be sold by the title, 
and the reputation of the author only. A short speci- 
men of the work :—* Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser 
bold, and track the desert’s trackless way.” 

The memoirs of Dr. Burney will occupy part of an- 
other number of the “Circulating Library.” 

Shortly will be published, Remarks on the United 


Europe, by H. Duhring. 

The Law Summary, a collection of Legal Tracts, on 
subjects of general application in business, By Benja- 
min L. Oliver, Counsellor at Law. 

A neat pocket volume has just been published by T. 
T. Ash and Key & Biddle, containing the “ Rambles 








of a Naturalist,” by Dr. Godman, with a memoir. 
The volume aiso contains “ Reminiscences of a Voyage 
to India,” by Reynell Coates, 


Beauties selected from the most celebrated Operas of 


D'Israeli’s new book, the Wondrous Tale of 


States of America, with regard to the actual state of 


Map of Lowisiana—Mr. H. 8. Tanner has become 
the proprietor of Ludlow’s excellent four sheet map of 
Louisiana and the adjoining states. 

The Hon. Timothy Pitkin is engaged on a continua. 
tion of his valuable “ Statistics of the United States.” 


° _——— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Very frequently we have suggestions made to us o 
certain works that would be suitable for the “Library,” 
and always feel duly sensible of the interest thas evin- 
ced for the publication. While we treat every such 
notice with respect, we must deprecate any thing like 
censure, should we not always adopt the books recom- 
mended; the task of selection is more critical than 
many imagine, to cater for the diversified taste of thou. 
sands. A late suggestion respecting Madame Junot’s 
Memoirs is very well, but reasons could be shown why 
at this time it would not be entirely apropos. We are 
often in the position of the cook, who declared if she 
baked pies the puddings must wait. 

iat thank “A Foreigner,” but his wares are fore- 
stalled. 


Booksellers who do not forward the titles of their 


works published, and in progress, must not complain 
of a short delay. 


La Bibliotheque Francaise. 
ROSPECTUS.—The very general approval bestowed 
duced the ‘subscriber, atthe suggestion of skumeroce Tadic and 


gentlemen, to publish a periodical in the French language 
similar plan. " ¥ waleg 


The French tongue has become an ble requ’ 
genteel education, and is the most pr: useful PP oe mse A 
beyond the vernacular. Above all others, it may be caiiel the 
language of nation and read by the literary and the edu- 
cated in every country, and forming the general medium of inter- 
course between traveliers thro ut the civilised world. 

In prosecuting the study of this in this country, there 
has hitherto been a serious desideratum. hen the student gets 
through his elementary books, he wants something piquant to sti- 
mulate his onward progress; of this he has hitherto Co deprived. 
and. in consequence, his previous studies have been rendered in a 
great measure nugatory. ‘Ihe object of this publication is to fill 
this void, and disseminate, in a cheap and ble form, the 
polite literature of the-Parisian press. The republication in this 
mode will in a short time furnish a collection of works, valuable for 
present use and future recurrence, and adapted alike to the wants of 


the tyro and the taste of the in the at . 
low the cheapest bookseller’s price language, at a rate far be 


The editorial department will be under the control of gen’ 
familiarly conversant with French literature, and who will exer- 
cise the most critical judgment in the selection of books. 
ee rape gh a te shows the size of the page and 

e type, and the quality o T; and each 
stitched in a handsome y ody — eee 

ADAM WALDIE, 


No. 6, North Eighth street, Philadelphia. 
TERMS.—La Bibliotheque Francaise will be publis' tri- 
monthly, making thirty-six vrateone every year, oer peokaaes 
to contain sixteen pages imperial octavo, two columns on a page. 
The price wiil be five dollars a year, payable in advance; or six 
—_ at the — of 2g eae Remittances of five dollars or up- 
wards may sent at the — of the proprie’ 
bank notes at par in Philadelphia. ait: ah oe 
ETER PARLEY’S COMPLIMENTS TO HIS 
young friends in Philadelphia, and kindly informs them that 
he has prepared a little more amusement for them, under the 
title of PARLEY’S MAGAZINE, No. 7, and sent it to his friend, 
at No. 6, North Eighth street. In this No. will be foand—The Bea- 
ver, with a cut; Letter from a schoolboy in the country to his 
mother in town; Gospel Stories; The Tamurind, with a plate; 
Confession of Faults; The Kite, with a plate; Edmund and his 
Dog, with a plate ; The Ploughboy. with a plate, é&c. 
Those who know Mr. Parley only by name, may have an 
introduction, on application to ADAM WALDIE, 
July 2 No. 6, North Eighth street. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The extensive circulation which this periodi- 
cal enjoys throughout the whole union, and the 
contiguous British possessions, renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted for bringing into notice Advertise- 
ments of Books, and periodical announcements. 

To meet the views of all classes of Adver- 
Sarvs the following reasonable terms have been 

xed:— 
Annual Literary Advertisers, (each adver- 
| fisement not to exceed 15 lines nonpa- 











_Teil,) including the “ Library,” $15 00 
Single advertisement, for first insertion, 75 
For every succeeding insertion, 25 


aud in proportion fer longer advertisements. 

_ > Editors of country newspapers will please 
discontinue sending their papers, unless when 
they advertise or notice the “ Library,” as we 
have to pay postage. ; 
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